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Universities 
can take a 
leadership role 
in shaping 
environments 
in which 
differences 
are neither 
privileged nor 
ignored 


Asa public good, universities have a rare and 
critical roleto play. W hile we educate leaders 
forthefuture, we also address important soci- 
etal issues of the day. Our discoveries can and 
do change the world. W e lay the groundwork 
for the future as we work to preserve th e cul - 
ture of the past. At 
the same time, we try 
out new waysto build community 

The university's role is "rare” because it is 
positioned to the side of everyday life, uncon- 
strained by requirements for rigid adherence 
to social normsor intellectual paradigms. 

The university can foster an experimental at- 
titude— playful, if you will— that can give 
rise to both intellectual discovery and social 
innovation. 

The university takes on a "critical” role 
when it open sits gates far enough to listen to 
the different voices in the debate over the is- 
sues of greatest concern to society and to learn 
about them firsthand. The university must 
face outward toward work that changesthe 
culture of the day. 

We are at our best when we build a commu- 
nity of scholars and I earners who feel empow- 
ered to be both playful in examining their 
world and responsiblefor affecting societal 
progress. J u St as we want to open our gates and 
look outward, we also want to build model 
communitieson campusto invite the world in 
as partners. 


nancycantor/s chancellor of the U niversity of 
Illinois at U rbana-C hampaigi. T he article is 
adapted from a paper given atAAC&U's 2004 
A nnual M eeting. 


Liberal learning and civic engagement 
AsAAC&U eloquently states in itsStatement 
on Liberal Learning: "Liberal learning issoci- 
ety'sbest investment in our shared future." 
Likewise I would argue that the best way for 
society to fulfill itsdreamsof a shared, produc- 
tive, and harmoniousfuture isto maintain 
universities as public goods. Weean do thisby 
intertwining the playful ness of liberal learning 
asa mode of thought and action with the re- 
sponsibility of civic engagement with diverse 
stakeholders whose voices need to matter 
morein our shared future. In so doing, we will 
be able to educate socially responsible citizens 
who will not be complacent in theface of en- 
trenched societal norms, but will takethe ini- 
tiative in shaping our diverse democracy and 
itsglobal interconnections.^ 

Thiscan happen because, at their best, lib- 
eral education and civic engagement have 
much in common. Each requires vibrant and 
sustained exchanges of both people and ideas. 
U niversi ties can offer safe havensfor people 
from different backgrounds, races, ethnic 
groups, and generationsto talk, argue, and re- 
flect as equals in exchan gesthat can and 
should bridgethe boundaries between the 
university and the wider world. 

N ow, just one generation away from atime 
when white children will be the minority in 
our public schools, children of different races 
still grow up in different neighborhoods with- 
out atten di n g each oth er's bi rth day parti es, 
proms, weddings, and funerals. Because they 
and we do not know each other, the stereotypes 
that result have led to great inequality and 
injustice in such vital areas as employment. 
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health care, and the criminal 
justice system. 

M irroring our divisionsat 
homeisethnic, religious, and 
intergroup conflict in virtu- 
ally every corner of the globe. 

Theresult isuntold human 
and cultural carnage. To make 
matters worse, we have re- 
acted to the very real pain 
and losses we have suffered on 
our own shores by turning in- 
ward, "battening the hatches” 
if you will, presenting real problemsforthe 
free and vital exchangesof people and ideas 
that arethefoundation of our democracy. 

Thetask of universitiesisurgent: to build 
on themes of diversity, not only in admissions 
and in recruiting, but also in creating living 
and learning communities that will producea 
citizenry that isboth engaged and informed. It 
isnot enough to affirmatively provide access 
to educational opportunity. W e must also cre- 
ate opportunitiesand settingsin which to pur- 
sue true integration. U niversitiescan takea 
leadership role in shaping a dialogue that goes 
beyond differences by supporting environ- 
mentsin which studentslearn from and about 
each other— environments in which differ- 
encesare neither privileged nor ignored. (See 
Patricia G urin'sdiscussion of Benjamin Bar- 
ber's distinct! on between ignoring and privi- 
leging differences in Defending Diversity, 2004.) 

Building sustained exchanges: 

The arts as a prototype 
U niversitiescan fulfill thismission by offering 
contexts for the exchanges of people and ideas 
that are sustained, rather than one-shot efforts 
over a day, a week, or even a semester. T hese 
exchanges must appeal to people of different 
expertise and backgrounds. They should allow 
for open-mindedness, permit the suspension 
of everyday norms and judgments, and give 
standingto everyone, acros generations. 

In trying to envision how such exchanges 
might actually work, we might look to the 
arts— which I would define broadly as "ex- 
pressive culture” in all forms— for a natural 
prototype. The arts stand to theside of daily 
life, and they allow the expression of self and 
of social tensions in a safe way. They can also 
forge sustained connections between peoples 
and ideas and culturesthat otherwise either 


simply remain invisible, unex- 
pressed, or worse yet, clash in 
destructive ways. 

A san example, I invite you 
to consider the blues, a cre- 
ation of African-A mericans 
that made its way from rural 
slavery to our nation'scities, 
to people and places all over 
the world with different musi- 
cal traditions, to young and 
old, and to other art forms. 

It isshown in a brilliant travel- 
ing exhibition entitled "Visualizingthe Blues," 
photographsof the M isissippi Delta collected 
bythe Dixon Gallery and Gardensin Memphis. 

In thecatalogforthisexhibition, which 
was shown at theKrannert A rt M useum at 
theU niversity of Illinois, Deborah Willis 
Kennedy (2000) writes, "The blues is a life- 
and-death struggle. T he blues permits the liv- 
ing to defend life/living." To visualize the 
blues, one must contend with prejudice and 
racism, blood and spit, malice and murder. 

Ernest With ers took a photograph that illus- 
trates this point. Itstitle is "Boarding H ouse 
Bathroom From W hich jamesEarl Ray Shot 
Dr. King, 422 South M ain Street, M emphis, 
April 1968." The photograph shows a filthy 
toilet, an old tub, a pockmarked wall, the 
open window from which a killer silenced our 
nation'sgreatest voice for peace in the twentieth 
century. The room is repel lent. Normally, we 
would turn away, but as soon as we realize 
where we are, we stay to stare. W e are at the 
vantage point of the assassin. The image 
draws usinto dialogue, acrosshistory and 
between groups. 

Theartsoften servethisway, asthemedium, 
not just the reflection, of intergroup dialogue. 
They offer an escape from thesilencingthat 
tends to come in "normal" society, making it 
posibleto face highly charged and even 
taboo subjects. A nd everyone has some 
"standing" in the "conversation" that ensues. 
In the arts, for example, it isnot only diplomats 
who can discuss and negotiate peace. Without 
money, limousines, or hotel reservations, chil- 
dren are taking it up, one-to-one, through a 
"Peace through Poetry" exchangeon theln- 
ternet, sponsored by iEA RN , an international 
educational and resource network. The sixteen 
schools participating in this project are lo- 
cated in Chicago, Lithuania, japan, Bulgaria, 


We are at our best 
when we build a 
community of 
scholars and learners 
who feel empowered 
to be both playful in 
examining their world 
and responsible 
for affecting 
societal progress 
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M oscow, and in U rbana, a few blocks from our 
campus at Illinois. 

"Before the war commences the end is clear,” 
writes Rositsa Kuneva, a student from Bulgaria. 
"All taking part are losers, nobody wins/N ever 
winstheone who fights against hisfear/Sluic- 
ingdown the earth with bloody rinse." ^ 

Dialogues such asthese strip away thear- 
mor that we think we need to protect our 
place in the world, and there is nothing quite 
I i ke the voices of students when they are 
given standing through artistic expression. 

T he arts demonstrate that the kinds of ex- 
changes we need in thenation'scollegesand 
universities are possible, but we must con- 
struct waysfor these exchanges to occur. 

Exchanges across the boundaries 
of race and ethnicity 

In our increasingly multiracial democracy it is 
vital that universities create exchanges across 
the rigid boundariesof race and ethnicity, re- 
ligion and culture. But the exchanges that 
come so naturally in the arts need something 
more in higher education: structures that let 
these exchanges happen. 

Our students, faculty, and community part- 
nersneed settingsin which we can letdown our 
guard, acknowledge each other's standing in 
the conversation, and feel ableto express both 
discomfort and ignorance. We need to be able 
to do thisformally and informally, on and off 


campus, and acrosthe groups in which we 
havebeen socialized. Then and only then will 
our nation come close to realizing the educa- 
tional benefitsof diversity. Then and only then 
will we begin to more fully embrace thefifty- 
year-old promise of Brown v. Board of Education. 

So, why are we in higher education still 
talking about race? Because our failure to dis- 
card thelegacy ofjim Crow has left our nation 
so segregated that our students, for the most 
part, do not meet asequalsuntil they arrive at 
our doors. I will never forget a Latina student 
who told me, "I've never lived with so many 
white people before." It is up to us to shift that 
perspective to: "T hey've never had the chance 
to live with M E before," with all theopportu- 
nitiesand optimism that implies. We must 
create learning and living communities that 
will make true integration possible, and we 
must create waysto aseshow well we're doing. 

W e must understand that the idea of "civic 
engagement" goes beyond service or volunteer 
work. Wemust immerse ourselves in environ- 
ments of genuine exchange, and these can 
start at home, on our own campuses. Vibrant 
multiracial/multicultural exchanges that bring 
the issues of society to our doorstep are as much 
about civic engagement as are our programs in 
neighboring communities. We should also take 
the extra step of inviting our community neigh- 
borsonto our campuses as we build new models 
of community. 
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Experiments in exchange at Illinois 
W hat would such communitieslook like? A nd 
how can we use what we know about the arts as 
a modelTA t Illinois, ason many campuses, we 
have been asking these questionsfor several 
years and I thought It might be useful to de- 
scrlbeafew of our efforts, keepingin mindthe 
analogies with theartistic exchangesi haveal- 
ready described. 

E xchanges that eschew boundaries. 0 ne of the 
most powerful aspects of artistic exchangesis 
that they eschew the "normal” boundarlesand 
distinctlonsof social life— anyoneand every- 
one can be engaged In artistic expression, and 
frequently these exchanges draw diverse peoples 
and generations together. In a similar vein, 
when we created our new Center for Democ- 
racy In a M ultl racial Society In 2002, we re- 
solved that It would bring together scholars, 
students, and community activiststo engage 
In conversation about the many raclallzed po- 
sitions of different groups and Individualsin 
Annual Meeting our society. 

T he C enter drew its advisory board from the 
leadership of all of our ethnic studies programs 
on campus. It Invited community activiststo 
come to campusfor sabbaticals at the C enter. 
It engaged students from different campus 
communities In Intergroup conversatlonsand 


Annual M eeting 




analysesthat go beyond "black and white." 

A nd It funded projectsto examlnetheexperl- 
ence of democracy In dally life from thesedlf- 
ferent positions. 

M any of theCenter'sInItlatIvesIntentlon- 
al I y en gage mul tl pi e gen eratl on s of both 
novices and experts. They circumvent the "si- 
lencing" that comes with power and status, 
and they give "standing" to those who often 
are the most affected but the least heard. For 
example, the Center faculty have mobilized 
with LatIno/a community activistsin Illinois 
to address two Issues of critical Importance to 
their community— narrowing the K-12 
achievement gap and lobbying for the rights 
of children of undocumented families. A s 
they define what It meansto "mobilize with 
the community," the goal Isto position the 
families and the studentsto be heard. 

It Isthefamlllesthemselveswho are help- 
ing to design Interventions In the schools. It Is 
our students, many of whom have firsthand 
experience with being excluded by virtue of 
their parents' status, who are speaking to the 
legislators In Springfield, dialoguing at the 
C enter wl th statewl de I eaders of th e n ewest 
Freedom Rides, and learning In action as they 
take part In opening up educational opportu- 
nity to our fastest- growing student population 
In Illinois. Their voices have authenticity and 
power when they are fin ally given the stage. 
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The arts demonstrate 


Listen to the wordsofYesenia 
Sanchez, who came to our 
campus on a Freedom Ride: 

I am fightingfor my dignity. 

I am an undocumented stu- 
dent and, just like many 
others, feel helpless because 
my dreamsand goalsare be- 
ing snatched away. I wake up every morn - 
ingand feel that my lifeisin limbo, nothing 
is certain ... I am also here for my mother. 
When shewasayounggirl, shewasonly 
able to go up to the sixth grade because she 
was a woman and was supposed to be at 
home. Shetellsmehow every night she 
dreamed about going to school. H er dreams 
are also mine, and I am determined to be 
someone. 

E xchanges that take a lesson from history. W e 
also take a lesson from the arts in trying to en- 
courage cross-talk about race and opportunity, 
contrasting historical dreamsand contempo- 
rary realities. A t the moment, for example, we 
are in the middle of a year-long commemora- 
tion of thefiftieth anniversary of Brown v. 
Board, honoringthose who put their liveson 
the line for the cause of justice, reexamining 
their struggle, and rededicating ourselvesto 
their still unfulfilled dream. 

A t our entering student convocation last 
A ugust, we began with a speech from the di- 
rector of our women's studies program. Profes- 
sor Kal A Iston, about what Brown v. Board 
had meant to her African-A merican family 
and to her own education in predominantly 
white schools. We'll end the year with a com- 
mencement address by legal scholar and ac- 
tivist, Professor Lani Guinier. In between we 
have sponsored symposia, performances, book 
clubs, community research projectsand part- 
nerships, and dialogues. We are seeing both 
synergy and exchange. 

A spart of thecommemoration, we invited 
back to campus alumni from Project 500, 
which in 1968 recruited African-A merican 
students from all over the nation to enroll at 
Illinois. A sgraduates, many continued the 
strugglefor civil rights their entire lives and 
our current students took noteof their 
lessons. N umbers of current studentstold us 
later they were so moved byhearingthesto- 
ri es of th i s ol der gen erati on th at afterwards 
they met as a group on their own to do some 
soul-searching about themselves. 


In fact, that kind of story- 
telling and social introspec- 
tion isa key component in 
creating new contexts for ex- 
change on campus. The Brown 
V. Board commemoration it- 
self, for example, is now the 
object of study by undergradu- 
ates participating in a new initiative we are 
callingTheEthnographyoftheUni versi ty. 
This initiative is giving students the opportu- 
nity to examine deliberately their own and 
their peers' experiences of race at the univer- 
sity and then to report their work, their inter- 
views, their data, and their conclusionson a 
W eb archive for future use by other students as 
well as faculty, staff, and membersof our larger 
community. A stheWeb archive develops, we 
too will be able to better assess the impact of 
our effortsto foster multiracial exchange. 

So far, the students' research on the Brown 
V. Board commemoration indicatesthat a big 
event, such as the convocation that all first 
year students are expected to attend, can make 
a big difference. Their interviews showed that, 
whileonly someof our 38,000 students knew 
about Brown, and many did not, every single 
first-year student interviewed knew something 
about it and had something to say. A massive 



that the kinds of 
exchanges we need in 
the nation's colleges 
and universities 
are possible 
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Ninety Years in Print 


£ xcerpt from an editorial by R obert L . K elly, 
executive secretary of A AC, in the 
A ssociation's Bulletin, M arch 1930. 

"Instances could be multiplied indefinitely 
to show that the central purpose of the uni- 
versities, and even much more the colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences, is not to provide 
for the development of 'intellects' of students 
but for the intellectual life of students. The 
process to be sure is 'intellectual' in the 
sense that it aspires to lead to thinking as its 
goal, but is also aesthetic, moral, social, and 
religious in the sense that the end sought is 
the finest possible texture of the student's 
mind, involves as its ideal a persistent intel- 
lectual curiosity, a desire to study, and the 
power and habit of study." 


one-time effort can create interest that then 
carries over to the book ciubs, symposia, per- 
formances, and other venues that offer smaiier, 
ongoing contexts for exchange. 

U nderstanding difference in the service of 
buiidi ng common cause happens one person 
at a time, and it requires that we beabieto re- 
flect on our experience and see it in reiation 
to theexperiencesof others. This, of course, is 
what happensfrequentiy between artist and 
audience, as each critiques the other's expres- 
sions. It isaiso what ishappeningto thestu- 
dentswho are doing the research in the 
Ethnography of the U niversity initiative and 
we hope it ishappening with other students as 
they gather together to reflect on Brown. 

L iving and learning together in safe havens. 0 f 
course, nothing can quite match theawaken- 
ingthat occurswhen studentscometogether 
informaiiy as peers, and in those rare but criti- 
cai moments, ietdown their guard, shed their 
protective armor, and enter into what can then 
become sustained diaiogues about diversity. 


In thislight, I'd like to sharea comment 
from a U niversity of M ichigan undergraduate 
who answered an e-mail request to all students 
from the president of the M ichigan Student 
Assembly, to describe the impact, positive or 
negative, of diversity on their lives. This is 
what she said, in her words, in 1997: 

My roommate and I roomed blind. I had no 
idea whom I would end up with. In mid-A u- 
gust I found out all about her. She was from 
Detroit and black. Thisdidn't bother me one 

bit. So far we have gotten along great 

Hereisonethingthatl foundfunny 

My roommate has a flat iron that sheusesto 
straighten AND curl herhair with. She had 
been bugging mefor a whileto let hertryit 
on myhair.Thisone Friday night I decided 
to let her give it a try. ... So she reached for 
my hair with her hand so that shecould grab 
a chunk to brush. "EEEE," she shrieked. 
"Whatisthat?. . . No, nothing iswrong. I 
just can't believe what your hair feels like! . . . 
I've never felt any white girl's hair before," 
shesaid. "I had no idea it was so different.” 

W e spent the next hour discussing how we 
take care of our hai r, how much it costs to 
get it done, and we also argued about what a 
perm is. T his isn't a great educational story 
but now I feel a little more "worldly” and not 
as sheltered as I had before. It's the little 
thingslikethisthat makeimpactson my life. 
Small, but nonethelesimportant. Diversity 
helps to make the world a little smaller. 

In one brief moment, two students who were 
already friends and even shared the same room 
really saw each other in new ways, as women 
with hair that was different and bad hair days 
that were the same. One more blind spot dis- 
appeared in the slow way things happen when 
real integration finally occurs, when differences 
can be affirmed, talked about, and shared. 

So how do we foster this sense of safety to 
expressthe self and social tensionsin non- 
judgmental and authentic waysin both living 
and learning environments— and preferably at 
theplacethatlivingandl earn i n g i n tersect? 
Again usingtheinsight wecan get from the 
arts, compare the difference in the courage of 
expression wetypicallyseein campustheater 
to the muted "politeness" of many classroom 
discussions. 

Classroom conversationscan be just as 
courageous, but first we must structure the con- 
text to provide just enough safety for students 
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to try to get to know each other and experi- 
ence alternative perspectives on the world. 

At Illinois, we are building on the work of a 
model developed at M ichigan in our Program 
in Intergroup Relations, which facilitates 
structured dialogues across small groups to 
create environments in which discomfort, 
ignorance, and even conflict are tolerated in 
the service of building trust and a sense of 
common fate. 

Next fall, we will take another step by 
opening a new living and learning residence 
for first and second year students. It will be 
dedicated to Intergroup Relationsand M ul- 
ti racial Integration, with cultural program- 
ming, structured dialogues, and classestaught 
by faculty fellows from our Center for Democ- 
racy. The idea here is a simple one: Since 
most students have had very little, if any, ex- 
perience in crossing the boundaries of race 
and ethnicity in their daily lives, we need to 
structure safe en vi ron ments for i ntegrati on , 
for learning how to do the hard work of reach- 
ing out and living and learning in a multiracial 
community. 

We know that most students, majority and 
minority, will say that there are substantial 
racial tensionson campus. At the same time, 
th ey wi 1 1 al so say th at at col I ege th ey h ave 
made, often for thefirst time in their lives, 
some very good, close relationships with per- 
sonsof other racesand ethnicities. It isour re- 
sponsi bi I i ty to foster these ki n ds of i ntergroup 
experiences, preparing the ground of daily life 
in ourcampuscommunity. Wewantto en- 
courage the actual reachingout, on the 
ground, from one person to another. A nd we 
recognize that if we want students to become 
engaged citizens of the world, people who can 
question that world and prod it to be a better 
place— somewhere they want to live— we 
must invite them to changehigher education, 
to share it, and to make it stretch to fit them. 
W e want our studentsto change our univer- 
sity and to make it better. 

Knowing the other, shaping the self 
Wehavea hopein thisnation that we can draw 
on thetalent, skill, insight, and imagination 
of all of our citizens, and higher education 
must help to lead the way. W ith a nod to W alt 
W hitman, the poet Langston H ughes expressed 
thishope— thisconviction— in an equally 
powerful way, in a poem entitled "I, Too.” ^ 


/, too, sing A mericd. 

I am the darker brother. 

T hey send me to eat in the kitchen 
1/1/ hen company comes, 

But I iaugh, 

A nd eat we//, 

A nd grow strong. 

T omorrow, 

1 7/ be at the tabie 
1/1/ hen company comes. 

N obody'ii dare 
Say to me, 

"Eat in the kitchen," 

Then. 

Besides, 

T hey’ii see how beautifui I am 
A nd be ashamed— 

I, too, am America. 

To lead the way toward fulfillingthishope, 
we in higher education must figure out how to 
sit together around our table and engage with 
difference. It isthrough thissocial introspec- 
tion, donein thecompany of others and in- 
formed bytheclash of perspectives, that liberal 
learning occurs, sustained by difference and 
strengthened by the solidarity that follows. □ 

T 0 respond to this article, email I i beral ed@aacu.org 
with the author's name on the subject line 


END NOTES 

1. See the Guiding Principles for the Center for Lib- 
eral Education and C Ivic Engagement, a coopera- 
tive effort of A A c & u and C ampus C ompact. 

2. www.vceducatlon.org/peace/schooldukralne208.html. 

3. F rom TheC ollected Poems of L angston H ughes, by 
Langston H ughes, copyright © 1994 byThe Estate 
of Langston H ughes. U sed by permission of A Ifred 
A . Knopf, a division of Random House, Inc. 
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